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Editor's Desk 
Chautauquans are again reminded of the 
opportunity of making Chautauqua Day on Feb- 


ruary 23 (Bishop Vincent’s birthday anniversary) 
an occasion for rallying the uplift forces in the 
community around a common standard of edu- 
cational achievement. Practical suggestions for 
this celebration were printed in The Chautau- 
quan Newsmagazine for January 17. We ask 
that-a report of your celebration be promptly 
sent to the editor. 
* * + 

On September 1, 1913, Marshall Field and 
Company of Chicago, rented the National League 
Base Ball Field, and over 20,000 of their em- 
ployés and their friends gathered together. One 
of the contests of the day was an Indoor-Outdoor 
Base Ball Game between the executives of the 
Wholesale and executives of the Retail. The 
Wholesale won this year and the picture on the 
cover of this magazine shows the manager of the 
team holding the prize. This cut has interest in 
connection with Mottalena Shallus’s article on the 
work of the social secretary in the department 
store, the third of which is in this number. 

* * *« 

New York papers report a talk by J. Wesley 
Allison before the Camera Club on the move- 
ment to put the “movies” in every home and 
schoolroom. He illustrated his text by means 
of the pathescope, a portable moving picture ma- 
chine, small enough to fit into a suit case, and 
requiring no outside electric service. A small 
generator is attached to the crank which turns 
the films with resulting illumination bright 
enough to serve for schoolroom purposes. The 
scope of educational film work was suggested by 
some of the pictures Mr. Allison showed—fish 
at home, harvest scenes from Japan and the 
like. He outlined a scheme for circulating films 
as the libraries circulate books. 

* * * 
Readers say: 

Daytona, Fla.—The Weekly is very attract- 
ive in appearance and the departure in the 4oth 
year certainly adds to the interest. 

Hamilton, Mo.—We were as a class loth to 
give up the former monthly magazine, but are 
beginning to like the weekly edition very well. 

Raymondville, N. Y.—Like the new Chau- 
tauquan much better, though it is not as easily 
preserved as the old form. Am glad to get it 
every week. 

Evergreen, Alabama—We are delighted 
with the Chautauquan Weekly. 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 


NEWS 


Another Step in the Mexican Crisis 


Talk in the press regarding the many “grave” 
foreign problems we are supposed to have on 
our hands led the President to assure interview- 
ers and visitors that he knew of no approaching 
crisis and was perfectly serene and calm. Mexi- 
co alone, he said, presented a sort of perpetual 
crisis, but he apprehended no other complications 
as the result of that situation. A few days later 
the President, after consultation with leading 
senators, took an important and perhaps decisive 
step to bring the Mexican crisis to an issue. He 
issued the proclamation removing the embargo 
on the exportation of arms and ammunition to 
Mexico by American citizens or residents. The 
step was notable in fact but not in theory or law. 
We are supposed to be strictly neutral toward 
Mexico ; the embargo was directed, in form, alike 
against the government and the insurrectionists 
or rebels ; its removal does not on the surface in- 
volve any taking of sides, any interference, any 
aid or comfort to the revolution. But these 
things are legal fictions, and the White House 
did not hesitate to make it clear, in semi-official 
statements, that the object and intent of the pro- 
clamation were by no means neutral. The step 
was taken to help Carranza and Villa and to has- 
ten the defeat and fall of Huerta, the usurper 
and tyrant—as the administration regards him. 
We give the text of the proclamation: 


Whereas, By proclamation of the President. 
issued on March 14, 1912, under a joint reso- 
lution of congress approved by the president on 
the same day, it was declared that there existed 
in Mexico conditions of domestic violence which 
were promoted by the use of arms or munitions 
of war procured from the United States; and 

Whereas, By the joint resolution above men- 


PERSPECTIVE 


tioned, it thereupon became unlawful to export 
arms or munitions of war to Mexico except un- 
der such limitations and exceptions as the Presi- 
dent should prescribe ; 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, hereby 
declare and proclaim that, as the conditions on 
which the proclamation of March 14, 1912, was 
based have essentially changed, and as it is de- 
sirable to place the United States with reference 
to the exportation of arms and munitions of war 
to Mexico in the same position as other powers, 
the said proclamation is hereby revoked. 

The White House statements that accom- 
panied the proclamation frankly told the public 
and the outside world that the embargo was orig- 
inally established in the interest of Madero, a 
regular and constitutional ruler. Unfortunately, 
since his death things have been going from bad 
to worse. If it had been clear and certain months 
ago that the removal of the embargo would oper- 
ate against the Huerta clique and in favor of his 
enemies, and if it had been certain that these 
enemies were sincere and trustworthy champions 
of liberty, order and law, the embargo would 
have been lifted then. The President hesitated 
and waited, not because the law was not plain, 
but because the facts were in doubt. Might not 
the free shipment of arms and ammunition into 
Mexican territory help Huerta as much as, or 
more than, it would aid the rebel armies? Were 
the rebel leaders safer and better men than the 
Huertistos? Would they, if successful, pacify 
the country and hold honest and fair elections? 
There were many who ridiculed Carranza and 
denounced his chief ally, Villa, a former “bandit.” 
There were those who charged the rebel leaders 
with savagery and treachery as cruel as anything 
perpetrated by Huerta’s following. 
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To repeat, these were the reasons, and the 
only reasons, that caused the administration to 
hesitate and deliberate so long. The removal of 
the embargo was a natural, proper and logical 
step, once it was demonstrated to the President 
that it would actually help the constitutionalists 
and weaken Huerta. Apparently he finally sati 
fied himself and his advisers that the step was as 
safe as it was technically “correct.” 
What next? 


question. 


Many are already asking this 
Events will determine the next step 
or steps. The President and his supporters in 
Congress and in the country—and the latter are 
found in every party—have not changed their 
policy of “watchful waiting” and non-interven 
tion in a military sense. Mexico is not to be in 
vaded or occupied by American troops; the un 
happy country is to be permitted to settle her 
own problems. The civil war may continue for 
some time, longer or shorter, but intervention in 
a direct and forcible way would make matters 


infinitely worse, there and here 
++ 

The Home and Physical Growth 

It is easy to yield to the temptation of gen 
eralizing from insufficient data when they appear 
to support a favorite or attractive theory. The 
following table, therefore, should be taken with 
some mental reserve, although its significance is 
undeniable if so taken. It was prepared by Dr. 
C. B. Hastings of Toronto, and it is held to show 
that a poor, narrow, dingy, crowded home stunts 
and hampers the growth of children born and 
reared in it. The table deals with children 


of from 5 to 18 years of age. Here it is: 


Weight Inches 

Pounds Height 
Boys from one roomed homes. . 53.6 46.6 
toys from two roomed homes. 56.1 48.1 
Boys from three roomed homes | 50.0 
Boys from four roomed homes, or more 64.3 51.3 
Girls from one roomed homes wae 46.3 
Girls from two roomed homes 54.8 478 
Girls from three roomed homes 50.4 49.0 
Girls from four roomed homes 65.5 51.6 


There has been considerable comment on 
this showing. To some it makes a powerfu! 
argument for good housing and vigorous ad 
If bad 
injure chil- 


ministration of modern building codes. 
and ill ventilated homes—so called 
dren physically, they certainly also injure them 
mentally and morally. It is therefore the duty 


of the state to insist that, in the first place, every 
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new house must be so built that it will be fit to 
live in and bring up families within its walls, 
and, in the second place, that every existing hous¢ 
that is adjudged by competent and impartial men 
to be unfit for human habitation should be mad 
fit, if possible, or demolished. No right of 
property is conceivable in a really civilized com 
munity that overrides the right to prevent dis 
ease, filth, decadence and phy. ‘cal degeneration, 


delinquency and crime, due to im 


as well as 
proper housing 

But such conditions as these are now gen 
erally admitted without the support of graphic 
tables like that reproduced above. Perhaps the 
table is too weak to stand anything like critical 
pressure. Thus it has been pointed out that 
one-room and two-room houses are apt to be oc- 
cupied by very poor and unskilled laborers and 
their wives, men and women who as a rule are 
themselves underfed and of undermined phys- 
ique. Their children have a poor start, and the 
home only aggravates inherited shortcomings 
But be this as it may, that the home is not without 
influence on child growth and child character no 
scientific person cares to dispute. Hence good 
housing is one of the essential conditions of pub 
lic health and public morals 


++ 


Training Boys for Citizenship 
We have had occasion to direct attention to 


various “ideas” originated by American states 


and cities. Some of the best ones, significantly 
enough, have been contributed by the smalle: 
cities and towns, where life is less exciting and 
distracting than in big, crowded centers. To th: 
list of cities that justly claim distinction in th: 
sense we must add Winston-Salem, North Caro 
lina, which has a population of about 35,000 
The Winston-Salem plan has to do with the 
training of boys for good citizenship and useful, 
efficient industry. It has several features of in 
terest, but none that is local and that other citie- 
and towns cannot successfully adopt, with slight 
variations, perhaps, to suit peculiar conditions. 
The ke,-note of the system is co-operation 
between the board of education and the board oi 
trade, between administration and business. The 
board of trade takes an active interest in the 
school work of the boys and supplements i 
There is a department of government and eco 
nomics in the high school, where the instruction 


is practical. The boys are organized into a cit 

















council, a general assembly and a national con- 
gress. They hold elections and learn to do things 
by doing them. The average boy has a vague 
notion of “civics” and finds the text-book of 
political science dry and remote. Give him a 
touch of practice, of struggle, and he treats civics 
and politics very differently. 

Another feature of the scheme is a juvenile 
club run in connection with the board of trade. 
lt is open to boys between 14 and 21. This club 
engages in real civic work. It recently took 
part in an industrial survey of the city. The 
boys investigated 86 local manufacturing estab- 
lishments. They filled out detailed industrial 
schedules. ‘They were held responsible for the 
accuracy of the returns. The boys have the 
privilege of attending the regular meetings of 
the board of trade, with the right to take part in 
debates. They are placed on committees. Spe- 
cial meetings are held by the board for their 
benefit. 

An account of the plan, written by Leroy 
Hodges, a former secretary of the board of trade, 
has been issued as a Senate Document No. 188; 
it was presented by Senator Swanson. The whole 
document is worth reading and it is very short. 
We quote the concluding paragraphs : 

This, the “Winston-Salem plan,” as it may 
be termed, trains the boys of the city for citizen- 
ship; first, in the high school, where they are 
taught the principles of civil government and in 
structed in the theories and basic problems gov- 
erning our economic order ; second, in the Juven- 
ile Club where they have the means of being 
identified with real work of municipal develop 
ment, and to take part in actual social and in 
dustrial investigations. Under this plan, an op- 
portunity is provided for the boys to study at 
close range the varied industries of the city un- 
der competent direction and in an official capacity. 

In brief, the plan essays to teach the boy, 
how to live and to equip them with an education 
by which they can make a living, which, in the 
end, is the real secret of practical training for 
intelligent citizenship. 

The same need is felt everywhere, and per 
haps the Winston-Salem idea is destined to be 
come popular in every section of the country. 

++ 


The Committee on Organization of the Interna 


tional Congress of Social Insurance, which is to be 
held in Washington, October, 1915, completed its or 
ganization at a meeting in New York on January 31 
Among the officers are Miss Jane Addams, John Mitch 
ell, Mrs. Raymond~Robins, Frank P. Walsh 

This is the first of these Congresses to be held in 
the United States, although such Congresses have been 
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held now for twenty-five years. The International Per- 
manent Committee, with headquarters in Paris, cele 
brates in October of this year the anniversary of the 
first meeting held in Paris in 1889. Since then Con 
gresses have been held in Berne, Milan, Brussels, Paris, 
Diisseldorf, Vienna and Rome, besides international 
conferences at The Hague, Dresden, Zurich and Ghent 

The International Congress on Social Insurance was 
established as a result of the legislation in Germany, 
followed by other countries, establishing insurance of 
workmen against accident, sickness, invalidity and the 
like. It is primarily an official body, composed’of dele 
gates of the various governments of the world; but 
others who are interested in the subject may become 
members and, subject to such rules as may be adopted, 
are permitted to take part in discussions. 

The International Congress was invited to hold its 
next meeting in the United States by President Taft, 
under a special authorization of Congress. The Com- 
mittee on Organization is composed of 120 members 
selected from different parts of the United States 
They are representative of all classes in the commu- 
nity, employers and employed, professional and business 
men, professors, insurance men, etc., with a view to 
enlisting as broad an interest as possible. 

The principal subjects which have been considered 
in previous Congresses are as follows: 

Workmen’s Compensation, Sickness Insurance, In 
validity Insurance, Old Age Insurance, Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Insurance, Maternity Insurance, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, and related and subsidiary topics as 
follows: Voluntary and Quasi-Voluntary Insurance 
Plans; Relief and Aid Funds; Group Insurance, Fra 
ternal Insurance, Labor Union Insurance, Industrial 
Life Insurance, Industrial Health Insurance, Compul 
sory Insurance, including (a) in State Funds exclu 
sively, (b) in mutual funds exclusively, and (c) with 
choice of companies. 

Already in the United States within five years ther, 
have been enacted laws in no less than twenty-two States 
changing the basis of liability of employers from that 
of negligence to compensation for all industrial acci- 
dents; and in a large number of these States provision 
has also been made for insurance in State funds or in 
mutual funds under State supervision either as the onl; 
method or with choice of companies. By the time the 
Congress convenes there will be a considerable volume 
of American experience, which, although new and in 
complete, will be valuable for purpose of comparison 
with the riper results of European experience 

Inquiries concerning the Congress should be sent 
to the Committee on Organization, International Con 
gress of Social Insurance, 141 Broadway, New York. 


++ 


Our Book Production and Our Best 
Sellers 


There has been considerable comment in thc 
press on the figures given by the Publishers’ 
Weekly with reference to book production in 
the country during 1913. The figures largely 





speak for themselves, but here and there a word 
of interpretation is advisable. 

In the first place, in spite of a certain reces- 
sion in industry and commerce, the year was an 
active one for book publishers. They had de- 
cided at the outset to discourage the publication 
of inferior stuff, for there had been much com- 
plaint of over-production and endless making of 
books lacking a reason for existence. Either 
the good resolution was soon forgotten, or the 
quality of the average book showed an improve- 
ment. The total for the year exceeded that of 
its immediate predecessor. Here are some of 
the interesting figures as given by the trade or- 
gan: 

There was a total of 12,230, including 1,920 
pamphlets, a notable increase over the 10,903 of 
1912. The new books for last year were 10,609 
in number, the others being new editions. 

New fiction for 1913 numbered 943 volumes, 
and close upon that count were the 922 new 
books of sociology and economics. 

Religion and theology brought out 864 new 
books, according to the Publisher Weekly tables, 
and other important totals were 723 in science, 
677 in applied science, technology and engineer- 
ing, 638 in genealogy and biography, 621 in law, 
527 in juveniles, 507 in geography and travels. 

So much for quantity and numbers. What 
of the public demand and taste as indicated by 
commercial success? In other words, what of 
the best sellers? Did the general public prefer 
trashy and empty books—sensational, or risque, 
or immoral, or made-to-sell books—or did it 
evince an appreciation of good, honest, artistic 
work? Again there are lists and figures that 
throw some light on these questions. The light 
is held to be distinctly encouraging. The besi 
sellers in fiction were these: Winston Churchill's 
“The Inside of the Cup,” Sidney Harrison's 
“V. V.’s Eyes,” Gilbert Parker’s “The Judg- 
ment House,” John Fox’s “Heart of the Hills,” 
Mrs. Stratton-Porter’s “Laddie” and Jeffery Far- 
nol’s “The Amateur Gentleman.” 

Of the best sellers in the list of more im- 
portant and instructive books, these stand at the 
top of the list: the late Price Collier's “Ger- 
many and the Germans,” and immediately follow- 
ing, Gerald Stanley Lee’s “Crowds,” Harry A. 
Franck’s “Zone Policeman 88,” Woodrow Wil- 
son’s “The New Freedom,” James Bryce’s “South 
America,” and Arnold Bennett’s “Your United 
States.” 

It is true that the very best books of the 
year, as judged by the highest literary and phil- 
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osophical critics, are not in these lists. But the 
appeal of the highest forms of literature has ai- 
ways and everywhere been limited, as has the 
appeal of the greatest music and the sublimes: 
drama. The point is that the popular books are 
good books, and that the education of the masses 
of general readers is proceding upward. 


In December last over seventy-five farmers’ boys 
and girls, as a result of becoming the State and County 
champions in the production of corn, potatoes, cotton, 
tomatoes and in home canning, enjoyed a trip to Wash- 
ington where they saw President Wilson and received 
their diplomas from Secretary Houston. The work of 
the southern club boys and girls is under the direction 
of the Office of Farmers’ Co-operative Demonstration, 
while that of the northern and western children has 
been under the direction of the Office of Farm Man- 
agement. The expenses of the trip to Washington, 
however, were not borne by the Department but by 
individuals, and civic, commercial and agricultural or- 
ganizations in their States who are proud of the agri- 
cultural achievements of their sons and daughters. 

Of the corn club boys, Walker Lee Dunson, of 
Alexander City, Tallopoosa County, Alabama, not only 
leads the country but has broken the record for corn 
production. Walker raised 232.7 bushels on a singie 
acre at a cost of only 19.9 cents per bushel. This ex- 
ceeds the previous record of 228.75 bushels at a cost 
of 42 cents per bushel. held by Jerry Moore, of South 
Carolina. The second corn club boy this year is J. Jones 
Polk, of Prentiss, Jeff Davis County, Mississippi, with 
214.9 bushels, raised at a cost of 21.4 cents per bushel, 
and the third was J. Ray Cameron, Kinston, Lenoir 
County, North Carolina, with 190.4 bushels, raised at a 
cost of 33.25 per bushel. 

Of the girls the leader in canning and tomato work 
in the South is Miss Clyde Sullivan, of Ousley, 
Lowndes County, Georgia, who put up 2,464 cans out of 
a yield of 5,354 pounds of tomatoes. The second place 
will probably go to Miss Lizzie Kelley, of Union, South 
Carolina, with a yield of 4,375 pounds of tomatoes. 
Miss Hattie Holbrook, of Utah, was the winner of the 
first prize in the Garden and Canning Club work in the 
northern and western states, and at the State fair won 
first prize in flowers and first prize in potato starch. 


The eleventh annual convention of The Religious 
Education Association held during the first week of 
March is to be given to the single topic of The 
Relation of Higher Education to the Social Order. 
Educational experts and well known leaders in the 
universities and colleges will present the reports 
on which they have been working for the past year 
on the efficiency of the colleges in preparing young 
people for the more exacting demands of modern 
social living. The interest of the convention centers 
in the question whether the colleges are consciously 
training for the more complex civilization in which 
their graduates must live and serve and especially 
whether these institutions succeed in developing moral 
competency and leading to a religious interpretation 
of life. Four days will be devoted to this study and 
one and a half days to the problems of instruction in 
religion in the churches and Sunday Schools. The 
meetings will be held in New Haven where the con- 
vention will be the guest of Yale University. Among 
the speakers are, John R. Mott; President A. Gan- 
dier of Knox College, Toronto; Charles S. Whitman, 
District Attorney of New York; Governor Simeon 
Baldwin of Connecticut; President William De Witt 
Hyde; President Samuel A. Eliot; Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise of New York, and ex-President Taft. Programs 
may be obtained from the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 
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Irvington, New Jersey, Methodist 


In 


Bishop Vincent on the First 
Assembly 

Ask Bishop Vincent questions about 

the first Chautauqua Assembly and the 

enthusiasm 


of a teaching genius im- 
mediately responds 
What distinguished the first Chau- 


tauqua Lake Sunday School 
from anything which preceded it? 

“The idea of holding an institute for 
Sunday School teachers and workers in 


Assembly 


the woods. In my pastorates I had 
Organized the Palestine Class and 
conductors’ conversazioni to supple- 


ment Normal Class work. For the or- 


dinary Teachers’ Institute it was clear 
that the broader’ Biblical Institute 
should be substituted The level of 


pedagogical methods used by the Sun 
day School teacher was distinctly below 
that 
where in 


which was being adopted “every 
the 
Study and teaching of the Bible needed 
to be lifted to a higher level by the use 
of the methods. 1! 
wanted to 


secular school system. 


best pedagogical 
secure respect for the peda- 
gogical work of the Sunday School, not 
to allow it to remain at a camp meeting 
level. The higher type of a Biblical 
Institute held in a temple of nature was 


the distinguishing mark of the first 


Church, 
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of which 
1855-6 


John Heyl Vincent was Pastor 
Chautauqua Assembly in 1874.” 

Did you have any difficulty in secur- 
ing the type of speaker and teacher you 
wanted for the first program? 

“We had the co-operation of the very 
best men from the different denomina- 
tions from the very beginning. We em- 
phasized the benefits denominational or- 
ganizations would secure from work- 
ing together for the improvement of 
the character of their Sunday School 
departments. I had entire charge of 
the program with a free hand to get the 
best men, for the cost of such service 
was of small concern to my associate, 
Lewis Miller. The plan and characte, 
of that first program are detailed in the 
official report of 1874 and summarized 
in my book on ‘The Chautauqua Move- 
ment.’ ” 

The “Official Report of the National 
Sunday School Teachers’ Assembly hel: 
at Fairpoint, Chautauqua County, New 
York, the borders of Chautauqua 
Lake, August 4-17, 1874, prepared by 
Rev. G. L. Westgate, A. M.,” is a book- 
let of 185 pages, printed for the Sunday 
School Union. “The Chautauqua Move- 
ment” shows that the Assembly of 14 
days was divided into three terms, each 
having lectures on practical Sunday 


on 
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School work, lectures on the Bible, con- 
ductors’ conversasioni, practical sessions, 
Al- 
the 
theory and prac 
Bible 


etc 


specimen meetings, and sermons. 


together there were 22 lectures on 


Sunday School work, 


tice; seven lectures on history, 


geography, evidences, sectional 


meetings: nine primary, six intermedi 


ate, one senior, one superintendents’, 


four pastors’ and superintendents’; eight 
conductors 


B, 


C, and D, six each; three teachers’ meet- 


normal class and institute 


conversazioni; normal sections, A, 
ings for the preparation of the lesson, 
two specimen Sunday School sessions; 


Bible 


two children’s meetings; 


four readings; three praise set 


VICes ; and six 
sermons 
All the leading 


Protestant denomina 


tions were represented. Persons wer 
present from 25 States; also from On- 
tario, Montreal, Nova Scotia, Ireland, 


Scotland, and India. 


The Assembly was pronounced by 
“everybody” a great success. The at- 
tendance was larger, the weather finer, 
the interest greater, the work more 
radical, the entertainments more agree 
able, the lectures on the whole more 
able, and the final results more satis 
factory, than the dreams of its pro 


jectors had dared to promise. 


A Fine Collection of Casts 
The Hillyer Art 
College, although it contains no origi 


Gallery of Smith 
nals, has in its collection of casts over 
of Greek 


man sculpture, including representative 


two hundred copies and Ro 


examples of all periods. It has also a 


choice collection of photographs of clas- 


sical masterpieces, conveniently  ar- 
ranged for study. Well chosen ex 
amples of medieval, renaissance and 
modern are on exhibition in both casts 


and photographs 
modern “American 


the best 


Its collection of 


paintings is one of collections 


in the country, numbering about seventy 
examples 

The “Catalogue of Casts in the Hill 
Art Gallery” 
because it often gives a line of artistic 


yer is helpfully developed 


or historical information and refers to 


standard books of reference on the his 
tory of sculpture. 
i i 


Northamp‘on will be cordially welcome 


S. C. students in the vicinity of 


to avail themselves of the resources of- 
fered by these collections for the study 
of art. 











RELIGIOUS FEATURES 


OF CHAUTAUQUA PROGRAM DURING 1914 ASSEMBLY—CLERGYMEN WHO WILL PREACH SUNDAY SERMONs 


ANNOUNCED—FINAL WEEK DEVOTED TO “CHURCH EXPANSION” 


Religion is deemed fundamentally im- 
portant in the Chautauqua scheme and, 
indeed, was the motive power in the or- 
There are 
over ninety religious meetings on the 


ganization of Chautauqua 


public program during 1914 _ besides 
daily conferences in the Hall of the 


Christ, classes in the School of Religion 
and at least two meetings a week in each 
of nine denominational houses. The final 
week of the 
voted to the 
problems under the title this 
“Church Corre- 
sponding weeks in 1912 and 1913 were 
given to “The Awakened Church” and 
“The Militant Church.” An _ Institute 
on Home Missions is to be held August 
17-22, on Foreign Missions August 24- 
29. It is possible to announce the follow- 
ing clergymen who will preach on Sun- 
day, and give an 8 o’clock lecture in the 
Hall of Christ and conduct the devo- 
tional hours at 10 o’clock during the 
five succeeding days. 


progrom is, as usual, de- 


consideration of various 
religious 


year of Expansion.” 


July 5-10. Rev. G. Robinson Lees 
(English Episcopalian), Vicar of St. 
Andrews, Lambeth, London. Mr. Lees 


spent six years of his early life in 
Palestine and is regarded as one of the 
foremost authorities on the Holy Land 


His volumes include “Village Life in 


Palestine,” “Life and Adventures Be- 
yond Jordan,” “The Witness of the 
Wildernes Bedouin Life in the Des- 
ert.” He is a fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society and Referee of that 
society for Palestine and Syria. Mr. 


Lees has recently been in America and 


his lectures have everywhere been re- 
ceived with great approval. 
July 12-17. Dr, Peter Ainslie (Dis 


ciple), Minister of Christian Temple, 
Baltimore, Md. Dr 
one of the leading 
of the 
church 


the author of 


Ainslie is pastor of 
Disciple’s churches 
country, is the editor of the 


paper “Church Union,” and is 


several volumes. He is 
now in England, being one of the depu 
tation appointed by the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church to go abroad in the inter- 
Faith 


ests of a World Conference on 


and Order 
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Bishop John H. Vincent 
It is a source of inspira- 
that this 
Fortieth Anniversary season one of the 
founders of Chautauqua should, in his 
eighty-third year, be in health and vigor 


August 2-7 
( Methodist ) 
tion 


and gratification during 


and able to preach the Anniversary scr- 
Bishop Vincent’s honors and dis 
many fields. He is 
known as a preacher, theologian and 
author but his greatest distinction has 
undoubtedly been the founding, and 
direction for so many of the 
Chautauqua movement. 


mon, 
tinctions are in 


years, 


August 9-14. Dr. Shailer Mathews 
(Baptist), Dean of the Divinity School, 
University of Chicago. Dean Mathews 
is one of the best known religious lead 
ers of the present day and as President 
of the Federal Council of Churches cf 
Christ in America wields a large influ- 
ence. He has distinguished himself as 
an author of many 
with 
tianity, as an 


volumes dealing 


modern interpretations of Chris 
editor of The World 
Today 1903-11, and now of The Bibli- 
cal World, and as a preacher on many 
occasions, especially at and 
universities. He has 191 
Religious Director of Chautauqua In- 
stitution and is in charge of all of the 
religious work at Chautauqua. 


colleges 


been since 


August 16-21. Dr. George Washington 
Truett (Baptist), Pastor First Baptist 
Church, Dallas, Texas. Dr. Truett is 
one of the best known ministers in the 
South and is one of the six clergymen 
recently written up in Collier’s Weekly 
as the ministers in the 


most effective 


country He was for several years 


Financial Secretary of Baylor Universi- 
ty, was elected its President but de 
clined, and has been pastor of only two 


churches, Waco, Texas, 1893-7, and the 


First Baptist Church of Dallas since 
1897. 

August 23-28. Dr. John Timothy 
Stone (Presbyterian), Pastor Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago Dr. 


Stone was last year elected Moderator 
of the Assembly 
and comes to Chautauqua for the sec 
ond time for religious work. He has 


Presbyterian General 


held pastorates in Utica and Cortland 
N. Y., and was from 1900 to 1909 pastor 
of Brown Memorial Church of Balt- 
more. There is just being completed 
one of the largest and costly 
Protestant edifices in Chicago for this 
over $700. 
000. The plan includes church, social 
and 


most 
church, its total cost being 


club rooms, Sunday School and 
manse This 
one of the nearest to the 
down-town districts in Chicago and is 
therefore in one of the strategic po- 


sitions in the city. 


Bible class rooms and a 
church is 


As a preparation for 
using the new plant to its utmost a 
complete census was made last year of 
the districts of the which this 
church ought to minister. Dr. Stone 
will give addresses during the special 
week devoted to Church Expansion. 


city to 


August 24-30. Prof. J. Hope Movl- 
ton (Methodist), Professor Victoria 
College, Manchester, England. Prof, 
Moulton is one of the most distinguished 
of living New Testament students, the 
author of “The Standard New Testa- 
ment Grammar,” “Religious Poetry of 
Persia,” and “Religions and Religion.” 
He has been a Fellow at Kings College, 
Cambridge, has received honor degrees 
at the Universities of London, Berlin, 
Edinburgh and Durham, and had the 
unique honor of being Hibbert Lecturer 
and Fernly Lecturer in the same year. 
He is Professor at Didsbury College 
and Victoria College. Manchester, and 
is in much demand as a preacher, be 
ing regarded by many as the real sue- 
cessor of John Watson (lan Maclaren). 


- — a — 


Mr. Earl Barnes will give the main 
series of addresses during the week 
August 10-14 which is to be devoted to 
The Education of the American Girl 
The topics of his six lectures are as 
follows: 1. “Academic Training as an 
End in Itself.” 2. “Catering to a Girl's 
Fancies.” 3. “Domesticity as an Im 
pending Probability.” 4. “The Necessi- 


ty for Vocational Training.” 5. “The 
Cultivation of Social Charm and Re 
ligious Feeling.” 6. “The Impending 


Obligations of Women.” 
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A Patriotic 


Demonstration 


of the Employées of McCreery’s, 


New 


York 


THE DEPARTMENT STORE SOCIAL SECRETARY 


Ill. 


— is heaven’s first law. Dis- 
cipline either expressed or under- 
stood must obtain whenever a goodly 
number of people are congregated for 
any purpose, coming as they must from 
many environments and with many per- 
sonal desires. 

In the public schools the discipline is 
usually set forth at length and the force 
back of the code is strong enough to se- 
cure observance. In private schools, 
tact, rearrangements and accommoda- 
tions take the place of a direct code, un- 
less friction which is unavoidable ap- 
pears. Then the parent or guardian 
may withdraw patronage or the school 
authorities may dismiss the pupil. 

In a business house where a 
have congregated 


large 
number of people 
many persons are placed in positions of 
authority without much backing. For 
them this article is written. 

As a teacher in private school work 
and later as social secretary in a large 
mercantile house I sought to discover 
some plan of government which would 
secure efficiency with minimum friction. 

In disposing of my own ills, mental, 
physical, and financial, I seek the best 
sources of information as the short 
cut to success. I hunt up the doctors’ 
doctor, the dentists’ dentist, the bank 
ers’ banker, the lawyers’ lawyer. In 
seeking an efficient plan for discipline, | 
sought the plans used by Moses and 
Jesus in with the legal life 
which precedes and underlies our spirit- 
ual life 


dealing 


*This is the last of three articles descrip- 


tive of the qualifications, problems and meth- 
ods of the department store welfare worker. 


The first article appeared in The Chautau 


quan for December 13, 1913, and the 


the issue of January 17, 1914 


I found that the Ten Words, 


second in 


Mottalena Shallus 


which we call the ten commandments, 
were their yard stick. I found that 
there is not a standard copy of the 
commandments, and that there will not 
be one till the Ark of the Covenant is 
found. In place of this copy, among 
the peoples who acknowledge God as the 
legitimate law-giver, namely, the Jewish 
and the two great branches of the Chris- 
tian church, the Catholic and Protes- 
tant, and binding upon the non-sectari- 
ans, | found four versions of the com- 
mandments. I made a study of these 
laws of which a prominent divine, look- 
ing over his Sunday morning congre- 
gation said: “You think when you have 
kept the commandments from your 


A RULE TO MINIMIZE FRICTION’ 


youth up, that you are Christians, Jo 
you? Well, you You are 
simply decent citizens ready to become 


are not 
Christians.” 

In the study of Moses’ 
and Jesus’ sermon on the Mount which 
is simply an elaboration of “the ten 
words,” and of His answers to appeals 
for legal decisions for earthly affairs, 
I set about studying the application to 
affairs of discipline. I familiarized my- 
self with the four versions, studied the 
application to daily events and found a 
good solution for many problems. 

Under the head of “for the general 
welfare” the the United 
States legislates for a hundred million 


commands 


Congress of 





Employées’ Rest Room 


Ruffalo 


Hengerer’ 


43y 
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Hospital at Macy’s, New York 


people—and the ten planks in the com- 
mandments legislate for the whole 
world. 

Kindly notice that there is no ex- 
pressed object specified in the thou shalt 
nots. When an employée comes in on a 
wet, cold morning with low shoes and 
insufficient protection for the preserva- 
tion of good health, I can say, “Helen” 
or “Elizabeth” or “Jennie,” as the case 
may be, “what is your fifth or you 
sixth commandment?” Instantly the 
answer comes, “Why, ‘thou shalt not 
murder (or kill)’!” And I can smilingly 
say, “Do you think Rabbi A. or Father 
B. or Pastor C. would think you were 
obeying his instructions by such indis 
creet dressing on this inclement day?” 

They would convict themselves upon 
their own ground, and mend their ways 
or I could call upon their own authori- 
ties to help me. 





Recreation 


Library, Marshall Field & Company, Chicago 


ymietr 


The author of a rhetoric does no 
hesitate to give a third of his space to 
the quotation of figures of speech which 
are to be classified, and which an jp. 
dustrious student will find to fall under 
several heads. Any one who will seek 
to classify the objects which can be 
checked up under the “Don'ts” of the 
commandments will not finish one com. 
mandment in two years, and the syb- 
classifications in two more. 

What can be killed or murdered? 
Life itself directly or through careless- 
ness, through avoidable accidents, lack 
of care in cleanliness, proper food, rest, 
clothing, mental 


through starvation, 


over-work, unsanitary conditions, avoid- 





able occupational diseases, discourage- 
ments which take the life out of our- 
selves or others. We can kill or murder 
time by wasting time, destroying goods, 
implanting low morals, 

Try the Don’t of stealing on bank 
looters, political grafters, unwise legis- 
lation, and the child taking an apple. 
The same rule holds good for all ages, 
all climes, all peoples and all conditions 


of life. Try it out for yourself. 





“My aim is to unite the business men 
of the world ® a great permanent as- 
sociation which shall have for its ob 
ject the suppression of war,” said Ed- 
win Ginn, when he established the In- 
ternational School of Peace in 1909 
Mr. Ginn, who died on January 21, 
1914, was a native of Maine, and was 
born in 1838. 
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HAT the food of the peopie shall 
be as cheap as possible, as well as 
wre and clean, is coming to be a mat- 
er of municipal concern. 
There is abundant evidence that it is 
wise to depend wholly upon competi- 
ion to insure efficiency in the purveying 
f foods. In fact, the grocery and the 
rket behave economically very much 
natural monopolies. When there 
already too many shops in a town, 
addition of more does not insure 
eater efficiency or lower prices, but 


rely added overhead charges to be 


et by the community. There are cases 
where competition is a protection to 
e consumer, but local retailing is not 
pne of them. 
It seems probable that municipalities 
tan profitably do three things, namely, 
build and control terminal markets, 
publish prices and foster co-operative 
uying among the people. 
Undoubtedly, the time is now ripe for 
e thorough investigation and testing 
f co-operative buying in this country, 
ior the plan seems adapted to answering 
eral questions which are vexing the 
sumer. 
In Great Britain, about one-fourth of 
the people buy their supplies through the 
operative store, and thereby insure 
Deity of goods and a money saving of 
from one-tenth to one-eighth. Some 
1,500 stores supply ten millions or so of 
ple with over $600,000,000 worth of 
oods, and pay back over $60,000,000 to 
embers in dividends on purchases. In 
rmany, France and a dozen other 
European countries, the business is im- 
ense, and is not only growing each 
year, but is growing faster each year. 
And what is the co-operative store? 
t is a store owned and run by con- 
umers wholly in their own interests. 
Yo store is co-operative in the English 
t Continental sense if there is any 
rofit paid to anybody except the saving 
aid back to consumers. 
The plan was devised by the old 
ochdale (England) weavers in- 1844, 
and is briefly as follows: 
)} 1. A stock company is formed, with 
Phares of about $5 each, each consumer 
member of the company taking one or 








*Reprinted from The American City for De- 
» 1913. 


A Weekly Newsmagazine 


HELP FROM THE CO-OPERATIVE STORE* 
Emerson P. Harris 


President, Montclair, New Jersey, Co- operative Society 


more; but the number that may be taken 
by each member is limited, 

2. The affairs are supervised by a 
board of directors, who employ an ex- 
pert manager on salary. 

3. Directors are elected by the stock- 
holder-consumer members, each member 
casting but one vote, no matter how 
many shares he may hold. No proxy 
voting is allowed. 

4. The store is conducted in very 
much the ordinary way, goods being 
sold at the prevailing retail prices in 
the community for cash. 

5. Quarterly, half yearly, or yearly, a 
frank and full report is made to mem- 
bers, based upon a reliable audit. After 
goods have been paid for, and all ex- 
penses of doing busiuess have been met, 
there is set aside a small reserve, and 
usually also a small educational fund. 
The balance is paid back to members, 
first a dividend on shares only, equal 
to about the prevailing rate of interest, 
and, second, a dividend on purchases. 
Thus, if a member owns, say, four $5 
shares of stock, and has bought in six 
months $100 worth of goods, and the 
store is able to pay 6 per cent interest 
on share capital and 10 per cent refund 
on goods purchased, this member would 
get $1.20 interest on investment and $10 
purchase dividend, making $11.20. Many 
stores make it a rule to pay purchase 
dividends to non-members at one-half 
the rate paid to members. 

It will be noted that the organization 
is planned in the interest of the con- 
sumer. The large stockholder has but 
one vote, and his dividend is limited to 
simple interest. In some places in Eng- 
land the rate of dividend on stock has 
been reduced to 4 per cent, to avoid ac- 
cumulating too much capital. 

As the co-operative store is owned by 
people selling to themselves, there is no 
incentive to handle impure or otherwise 
inferior goods, On the other hand, the 
store manager becomes the purchasing 
agent of the consumer, having no inter- 
ests to serve except those of the mem- 
bers. 

When he goes to the market to buy, 
he has but one aim, and that is not to 
get what will appear best, but what real- 
ly is best for the consumer. The house- 
wife is wholly relieved of the necessity 
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of worrying or haggling over price, for 
she knows that in an efficiently admin- 
istered co-operative store the goods will 
be bought at the lowest possible whole- 
sale price, that they will be handled with 
economy, and that she will pay only the 
wholesale price plus the necessary ex- 
pense of handling. 

The expense of credit dealing is saved 
by selling wholly for cash 

At the Montclair, New Jersey, store, 
a plan is in force for reducing the cost 
of delivery of goods, which in some 
communities is very great. In the first 
place, deliveries are only made at cer- 
tain scheduled times. Then a discount 
is given to all members, at the end of a 
dividend period, of 5 per cent on what 
they have purchased; but from this is 
deducted so much per call each time the 
wagon has delivered goods at the house 
of the members. If the housewife 
knows that she will get in cash so much 
of the 5 per cent as she does not use up 
in calls of the wagon at, say, 10 cents 
per call, she will have an incentive, 
which she does not have under the or- 
dinary plan, to exercise care and have 
the wagon call only when necessary. 
This plan works well, greatly reduces 
the cost of delivery, and increases the 
size of orders, thus reducing store- 
service expense. 

It must be borne in mind that co- 
operative buying is only a framework 
for properly inspiring incentives and 
distributing benefits. The economic 
gains must come mostly from the 
greater efficiency in distribution. 

The co-operative store has not yet 
gotten a strong foothold in America. 
There are some 150 stores in our north- 
western states, doing perhaps ten million 
dollars of business; about 50 stores in 
New England; nearly as many more on 
the Pacific coast, and maybe enough 
other scattering stores to make some 
300 or 400 in the whole country. 


Co-operative should not be 
taken up hastily. It is easy to form a 
co-operative society, but very hard to 
perform satisfactory service through a 
store and to show saving. Great ad- 
vantages are possible through the co- 
operative store, but the conditions of 
success are very careful planning, a 
good manager (very hard to find), and 
a deep and abiding interest, which 
means devotion and loyalty on the part 
of a group of truly co-operating mem- 
bers. 


buying 
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, American, and ( 
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tudy helps 
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The Round Tabl 


Class‘cal, English, 
four 


Department contairs 


years’ <¢ 
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and Scientific Cir« 
ntinental European subjects 

is complete in itself 
ther items of interest. 


each yeat 


and 


The required reading in this magazine is on pages 483-485 inclusive. 





Where the ¢ d . Dakota) ( 

“The Conde, South Dakota, Cultur 
Club is a fixture,” writes one of its offi 
cers. “It is doing better work each 


year and there are many avenues ope! 


for greater good to club and city 
*** 
The president of 1914 has receive 
several letters from people wh 


read for three years at some time al 


who now are taking the work of 1913-14 
as their fourth year so that they may 
graduate with the class bearing th 


t 
magic name of Brotherhoo: 


Highways Club 


The suggestions of the following pr 


gram are based on the current events 

discussed in the Highways and Byways 

of this number 

I Report on Mexican affair 
embargo on arms was lifted 

2 Roll Calli 
housing conditions in 


“How we can etter 


communi 


ty 
3. Discussion. “Is it advisable for our 
town to follow the ‘Winston-Salem 


Plan’ ?” 
j. Answer to 
books im our 


“What are the most read 


local library 


What Some Letter Circle Writers Say 


Anyone, graduate or undergraduate 


who would like to join a round robin 


Letter Circle of her classmates will be 
placed in one by addressing Miss Una 
B. Jones, Stittville, New York. 
are some extracts from Circle 

i908. The Orchard 


Chautauqua lasted for ten weeks. 


tlere 
letters : 
(Ohio) 
It is 
fine large steel 


Island 


the third year of the 


auditorium. Bellefontaine Assembly has 


secured funds to erect a steel auditori- 


ulin lor use in I9QI4 


I discovered a buzzard’s nest in a 


hollow stump four feet in diameter last 


May. The birds hatched on the first of 


July. | hive weeks they were a pearly 


white, then dark brown feathers began 


to con in and now, at nine weeks, the 
birds are full feathered, but are still in 
est. Birds understand laws of sanita 
tion and remove bones from the nest 
We miss the crimson tints of the 
hard maple in Manitoba but the yellow, 
browns, and gold of the western prairie 
have a fascination of their own. In our 
garden I have stocks, asters, pinks, lo- 


belia, dahlia, gladiolus, carnation, be- 
gonia, oxalis, feverfew, sweet sultan, 
poppy, nasturtium, tulip, iris, nicotina, 


swect peas, daisies, pansies, marigold, 
candytuft, lyssum, phlox, larkspur, 
love in a mist, and many others. And 


all of thes Manitoba where our sum 


er season is so short and our wintet 


so long and cold. 


1g09. The Great Serpent Mound 
the largest and most distinctly deting 
mound in the United States, Rey 


\west, a well known Baptist minister ,§8® NEw 

» ard Bui 
Crowell 
believe have 
reated by t 
and that it was 
site of the Garden of Eden 


outlined a theory widely different trol 


scientists tHe 





those of the 


that the mound itself was 


















hand of the Creator 


In Madison, Mississippi, summer D 


grounds have been established One 
1 w year 
“spec inte t is att ott mil.a 
= rage iterest 1s at the cotton mi ad we 
This gives a play time to the childpde expec 
who labor all day. ¢ = 
an on ; ing; the 
The Time and Tide Club divides ig We co 


two sections. Any one failing to be gpuse the 
with reading is given a demerit, n acac 
the end of the year the loser ost vi" 
é t 10Sers ent e day 
tain the others. out fa 
> hy: 
1912. Has Boston a Raphael? ogee 
: . , nk an 
of its papers claims that his lost mast 4 TI 
piece, “Mary and the Infant Christ,” Int he is 
there on exhibition in a studio in Boyitude 1 
ton Street. It is said that Napoleon top® "8" 
‘ em in 
it from Italy to Paris in 1798 and t © beli 
it was sold to American merchantmepbject, 
taken to New Orleans, and then to Bognusem 
‘ : boldly 

ton. It has been in the possession F , 
; “eg : highe 
a Boston family for eighty years Urpose 
The mosaics in the capitol at $ prov: 
. hes 
Moines (lowa) were designed by D ; “ 
: <8 uthor’s 
man. “You easterners would be s ople | 
prised to see the evidences of culture @ijlity t 
westerners display in our public builjearming 
ne rea 


ings. You seem to think the India 





and the buffalo are our chief aaa ciat 
and are amazed to see artistic buildingshre off 
I am so glad the Magazigie Am 
week ore 

Highways and Bywathnes al 
What I read gake th 
reliable ne -- bil 
and being a busy piano teacher I appr ery of 


1910 


comes each instead of once ‘ 


month. The 
much 


mean so more 


The Chautauquan I feel is 


ciate having current topics written briegions 


ly. The reading has done much for mpeen 
ration, 
It seems I have never gotten so muy. 


out of any reading I have ever dont, &nd the 
In Pittsburgeducat 


$ Nani 


museum, ay 


out of last year’s course 





the library, art gallery 


, the 

Music Hall are all in one building, $.m j, 

there are many opportunities. ‘Truth 
. vsti 
winter we Chautauquans went over - ~ 
There 


study pictures in connection with “Mor, ., 
and we en Dr: 
pnd, uw 


ings with Masters of Art” 
pect to do the same this year 
o : ; ; dy pre 
There is another persistently enthus ‘: nie 
astic Chautauquan in the leader of 4 This 


Chautauqua Alumni of Syracuse, Nefvery 


. lovbtl 

York. Mrs. Julia Depuy, who is got! 
: 7 they h 

years old, was this year elected pr@ Fad 7 
dent for her nineteenth term ers si 


ton's | 





Mound 

Rey. } 

ial gpg New AMERICAN sae ig By Rich- 
ty ad Burton. New York: Thomas Y 


rent frol Crowell Company. $1.25 net 

believe have been eagerly awaiting the ap 
ted by gparance of this book, for we know Dr 
: on, Professor of English Literature. 
iniversity Of Minnesota, member of 
National Institute of Arts and Let 
and we know how carefully he has 
n studying the drama during the last 
Now that the book has been 
i i It is all 
expected and we could not say more 
fe read it carefully through at a sii- 

; there was no putting it down. 














use the aut thor speaks with far more 
academic authority upon one of the 
ost vital and important problems of 
e day. It is not filled with platitudes 
ovt famous actors or _ generali- 
el? Qyes about elevating the stag It is a 
nk and sincere handling of the sub- 
The author faces the difficulties 
the is not discouraged by their mag 
in Boy itude ror their number. He can read 
and he does read 













lame of the time 

leon tome sign he time s 
d em in a most sanely optimistic way 
= believes, with most writers on the 
sbject, in the theater as a means of 
hantmeubje | heat , 


nusement; but he differs from many 
boldly asserting that it must also have 


PSsiON F higher constructive and_ instructive 

rs. urpose which in nc way interferes with 

at $ province of giving amusement 

by 4 dominant note in the book is th 
wthor’s attempt to arouse the better 

be § ople to see ind feel their re spons! 

ilture Bility to make the theater better by) 


discriminate as 


merits of plays, then to deman:l 


te right kind and then to show their a 
ittractifreciation by supporting them when the 
uildingshre offered. Dr. Brrton bhel’eves, with 
Magazigie American Drama League of which 

e is a vice-president, that the only 

once ay to kill bad plays is to keep the good 
ByWalbnes alive. He believes people should 
read gake their culture and their conscierces 
ble n ith them to the theater. 

While whole book shows a mas 
T appr ery of the subject and reveals conclu 
en briegions whi bear evidence of havin 

for meen reached only after mature delib 

ration, we would call especial atten 
50 Mion to the chapters on: “The Theater 
done, tnd the Pe ple,” and “The Theater and 
ttsburgeducation.” The matter of “Technic 
im handled in an illuminating manne! 
go the chapter bearing that title; rea! 
ding, $5m js well treated in the ch ipter called 

‘Truth while idealism receives due 

pustice in the chapter called “Romance 


i yet living 
chapter on “Idea 


here are plenty of 
tho ought to read the 


we in Drama” for it will breed thought 
ind, unless they are too strongly bound 
V judices, may lez > a right sort 

enthud’ prejudi es, may lead to a rig 
Mf conviction 

of & This book is strictly American and 









se, Netvery good citizen should read it and, 
; oubtless, many will find it just what 

o 1§ 1, J . : — 
1 hey have been looking for and so wil 
@ Piead it acain and be more sane on mat 
ets so deeply touching life. Dr. Bur 

on’s clear and forceful style, not de 











A Weekly Newsmagazine 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS 


void of a real charm, will render the 
reading a delight. We note but one 
serious omission, an index, which we 
trust may be added in the second edi- 
tion which surely will be demanded 
within the year. 


We quote Dr. Burton’s closing words, 
without comment, for they need none: 


“Is there under heaven a more satiric 
incongruity than the sight of a person 
bewailing the lack of excellent plays 


when, by his refusal to attend one at its 


coming, or his ignorance of the pres- 
ence of one at his door, he is doing all 
in his power to perpetuate the very 


condition of things he bemoans.” 


Charles Elbert Rhodes 
Mary Etiza’s Wonper-Lire. By Mrs 
Ozora S. Davis. Boston: Sherman, 


$1.00 net 
writing a 


French & Company. 
Mrs. Davis has succeeded in 
child’s book which any child under ten 
or twelve years of age will enjoy, identi- 
fy herself with wholesomely, and, in al] 
probability, be enthusiastic over. It is a 
difficult book for a grown-up to review 
It consists in the simple relation of the 
actual events of Mary Eliza’s life on her 
grandfather's farm, thoroughly inter- 
mingled with the day dreams of Mary 


Eliza during the events, or following 
them, or produced by them, It is all 


very natural to any one who has watched 
children play, or has tried to help 
them Fact leads into delightful 
imagination and imagination back into 
fact in such a charming way that even 
a grown person becomes insensibly in 
terested. Yet the book is distinctly not 
a grown person’s book as so many chil 
dren’s books nowadays are. Indeed th 
grown person finds himself constantly 
annoyed at the lack of cleverness and 
wit, where he feels that either might be 
easily displayed, and at first he is in 


clined to lay the book aside as dull. On 
reading farther, however, he is con- 
vinced that this is a mistaken idea, that 


the imaginative stories are extremely 
natural and highly suggestive in a 
wholesome fashion, and that what seems 
lack of cleverness is perhaps the acm 
of it. 


Our Evernity By Maurice Maetet 
linck. Translated by Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos New York 


Dodd, Mead and Company. $1.50 net 
In this masterly work Maeterlinck pre 
sents some stupendous speculations in 
regard to the future life. He endeay 
ors to prove, in the first place, that to 
tal annihilation is impossible. He then 
discusses carefully the survival of our 
present consciousness, and undertakes 
to show that this form of survival is 
undesirable as well as improbable. Then 
he shows that survival without any sort 
of consciousness would be 
as far as we are concerned, to annihila- 
tion, and would be no more dreadful 
than dreamless sleep with no awaken- 
ing. But the more acceptable hypothe 
ses, he holds, are survival in the cos 


equivalent, 
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mic consciousness 
finity), and 
consciousness. 
choice. 


(absorption in in- 
survival with a modified 

The latter theory is his 
If our idea of the universe, he 
says, is that of a changeless, immov- 
able, purposeless infinity, “from all 
eternity perfect and its zenith,” we 
must expect, at death, to be absorbed 
forever in this infinity that fills all space 
and time and is beyond all space and 
time. But if we conceive of the uni- 
verse as forever evolving and changing, 
forever seeking its goal and never at- 
taining it, then we who are parts of this 
evolutionary process will. survive with 
a modified consciousness that is forever 
developing and expanding, forever in- 
creasing “by assimilating all that it 
meets in infinity during the thousands 
of years that will have no end.” 

In the concluding chapter of this 
teresting book, Maeterlinck expresses 
his belief that death will not solve for 
us the secret of the universe—that the 
unknown will remain forever unknow- 
able. The unknowable, he holds, is es 
sential to our happiness: for .if we 
could discover the secret of the uni 
verse, then “all that exists would be but 
a gateless prison.” 


Tue Girt, By Margaret Douglas Rog 
ers. Cincinnati: Stewart and Kidd 
Company. $1.00 

“The Gift” is a two-act drama in grace 


ful blank verse, presenting the story of 
Pandora and Epimetheus. It is always 
pleasing to find an old favorite in new 
and attractive form; and this dainty 
drama is productive of pleasure from 
beginning to end because of its artistic 
excellence—the beauty of its poetry, the 
skill of its characterization, and the sus 
tained interest of its action despite the 
fact that we know the story by heart 
There is not an artistic lapse in the en 
tire play. We such a contribu 
tion to modern 


welcome 
poetry. 


THE 
A MERICAN 
Elizabeth 
Macmillan 

The pre sent 


Montessornt MetTHop 
ScHoot By Florence 
> ard New York: The 


mpany. $1.25 


AND THE 


wide spre id disc ussion of 
Montessori ideas is in the line of prog- 
ress. The attention accorded this meth- 

od of child training is an illustration of 
America’s hospitality toward helpful 
ideas, from whatever source. It is like- 
ly that Doctor Montessori has little 
conception of kindergarten procedure 
as carried on in a good American school. 
A careful study of her book and ob- 
servation of her methods as applied to 
children in Rome, would prompt one to 
believe that she would find much to de 
light her in \merican child garden, 
with its elusive, changeable materials, 
its childlike dramatic play, its rich social 
experiences, its space, sunshine and hy- 
gienic care, its artistic, simple sur- 
roundings. No one who reads her book 
and is stirred by the wise judgment 
and deep spiritual insight there con- 
veyed can accuse Doctor Montessori of 
ignoring the creative and imaginative 
sides of a child’s nature, although these 


our 
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2 s 
Chautauquan Service 
Department 


This department is designed for the 
use of our subscribers. Among the 
many thousands who read these col- 
umns.there are many who want what 
you would dispose of and vice vesra. 

¢ rate is 2 1-2 cents per word in 
advance, minimum charge 50 cents; 
10 per cent discount on six insertions 
20 per cent on twelve insertions. 


an 
‘ “ 
TRAVEL 














GO TO EUROPE AT OUR EXPENSE. A 
few tours to organizers of small parties. 
Write today for plans and programs. Uni- 
versity Tours, Box A.A., Wilmington, Del. 


rEACHERS’ 
cluding all 


TOUR TO 


expenses. 


EUROPE, $385 in- 
Visiting England, 


France, Belgium, Holland, The Rhine, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Italy Write for 
booklet. Ideal Tours, Findlay, Ohio 


WANTED 


MEN AND WOME N OVER 18, get Govern- 

ment Jobs $65 to $iso month Parcel 
Post and Income Tax mean hundreds of post- 
office, railway mail and internal revenue ap- 
pointments, Write immediately for free list 
of positions now available. Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. B-68, Rochester, N. Y 


The Chautauquan 


EDUCATIONAL 
LEARN TO REMEMBER important facts 
through “Facts in Jingies” by the noted 
young author, Winifred Stoner Bi Price 25 
cents. Licester, Publisher, 2901 Penn avenue, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LEARN to be an artistic and beautiful singer 
at- home by mail, at the exceedingly small 

cost of fifty cents per lesson Address, In- 

structor, West Oakland, Cal. 


1744 9th St., 


SPARE TIME—NO CANVASSING. Report 

information, news, names, etc., to us. We 
have established markets. Confidential. Par- 
ticulars for stamp “Nisco,” Dept. Angq., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


PREPARING LECTURES, 
Speeches, Essays, Club Papers, 
members and speakers. Materials 
rograms arranged. Criticism and 
manuscripts. Expert service. Au- 
Agency, soo Fifth Ave., New York 


WE ASSIST IN 

Addresses, 
for club 
gathered, 
revision o 
thors 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN HAR- 
MONY and COMPOSITION under well 
known Boston Organist and Teacher. Write 


for information. 
burg St., 


aymond Robinson, 6 New- 
Boston, Mass. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


Max’ MONEY WRITING MOTION PIC 

RE PLAYS. Pay $10 to $100 each. No 
experience necessary. Big demand 
Tells how 
Association, 207 Astor 
New York. 


me. 
Send for free illustrated booklet 
American Authors 
Theater Bidg., 





Principals and Superintendents. 








et ELE 


EMPIRE BLDG, 





Western Positions for Teachers 


As publishers of “The Rocky Mountain 
Teachers’ Agency School Directories,” we are in direct touch with nearly 
all the Schools throughout the entire West. 
Booklet, showing how we place our Teachers. 
Booklet “How to Apply for a School,” with Laws of Certification of Teachers, 


sent Free to members or postpaid for Fifty Cents. 
(The largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain region.) 


ee ———a 


HR OCKY MT TEA CHERS ‘AGENCY 





Write us today for Free 


Money refunded if not satisfied. 
eee 


DENVER, COLO. 











ander Irvine, Helen 


W. Hughan, Caro Lloyd. 


Subscription, 25c 





The Intercollegiate Socialist 


Thought-Compelling, Admirably Written Quarterly of Socialism 
and the Socialist Movement 


Among the year’s contributors are: 
Karl Kautsky, Jean Longuet, Keir Hardie, Morris Hillquit, Alex- 
L. Sumner, Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Prof. 
Vida D. Scudder, Upton Sinclair, William English Walling, Charles 
Zueblin, Ernest Poole, Howard Brubaker, Albert Edwards, Jesse 


Read Its Review of Books! 


15 Copies $1.00 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY 
105 W. 40th Street, New York City 


Single Copy, 10c 














are not emphasized in her system, pees 
has come unto sudden and unsoygy Vine | 
prominence in the educational world an} dal repo 
has been forced to display a system ng home of 
yet perfectly completed or rounded ter is tl 


A careful consideration of the Monte) _. P 
sori method will convince all those of Bliss, 1 


seek to be fair and candid, that it Syria. 
tains principles of vital worth. Londo 
lished ai 
Personalia H Pow 

of Art 


Mary Emma Landfear Art,” u 
Miss Mary Emma Landfear, Finanei 


5 : Reading 
Secretary of Huguenot College, Soy 

Africa, a Chautauqua graduate of Mrs. 

C. L. S. C. Class of 1880, Vice-presid late hus 
of the “Guild of the Seven Seals,” an) ™ Chau 
known to all C. L. S. C. members why “ert#” 
have been much at Chautauqua in rece of the 
years, died in London last week. Whig Lanier 


there on business for Huguenot C Mrs. 
she found it necessary to poe the Wa: 
an operation for cancer, and did ng tra in | 
rally from it. At her own request, shh as pian: 
was buried at Highgate, London. With tet for 
Miss Landfear had a The 
assembly at Chautauquy ture A. 
She oa cago t 
speaker at the annual C. L. S. C. bam Carte: 
quet. She had been one of the activ Paul ( 
promoters of Chautauqua reading jj thur E 
South Africa during her connection @ 
a teacher in Huguenot College. A sur Pres: 
viving sister is Miss Lillie Landfeaq rer ‘ 
New Haven, Conn. oy 
1914. 


Eliphalet Wickes Blatchford, one 6 Mr. 
the old residents of Chicago and con; ‘auqua 
social, industrial, anf etal m 
educational life of the city, (a frequen} reside 
visitor to Chautauqua), died recently af vice-p1 
the age of 83 road : 

Mr. Blatchford was, from an execativt cago. 
viewpoint, the “father” of the New} vania 
berry library and the Crerar library yy, 
For years he was head of the board 4 egitor 
directors of the Chicago Theological addre 
seminary, vice-president of the Ameti (Cjyp 
can Board for Foreign Missions of thy first , 
Congregational church, and a trustee 0} the 
Illinois College and of Rockford Sem ture 


lege, 


one exception, 


tended every 


since 1902 was several 





spicuous in the 





inary. illust: 
Mr. Blatchford was one of the origin 
ators of the Chicago City Missionary ” 
Society, the Chicago Congregational at 
Club, and the New West Educatiot =e 
Commission. It was in his house tha) - : 
the Bohemian mission of Chicago wa Dem 
organized, and one of his great activ! Bible 
ties was the starting of an appeal om 
year ago for aid for the sufferers from ”’ 
the Balkan war. ‘a 
Twenty years ago Mr. Blatchfort Test 





with his wife and daughter, made 
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extensive tour of Egypt and Palestine, 
yisiting 120 missions and making a spe- 
dal report with recommendations to the 
home office of the church. His daugh- 
ter is the wife of Pres. Frederick J. 
Bliss, Protestant Syrian College, Beirut, 
Syria. 

London “Punch” has recently pub- 
lished an appreciative notice of Dr. H 
H. Powers’s “Mornings with Masters 
of Art” and “The Message of Greek 
Art,” used in the Chautauqua Home 
Reading Course for 1912-13 and 1913-14 


Mrs. Emma G. Martin, after whose 
late husband the A. M. Martin Circle 
at Chautauqua, New York, was named, 
entertained the Los Angeles members 
of the S. H. G. for their celebration of 
Lanier Day on February 3. 


Mrs. John W. Nichols will play with 
the Warren, Ohio, Conservatory Orches- 
tra in February, and has been engaged 
as pianist of the Frank Croxton Quar- 


tet for the winter season. 


The program of the University Lec- 
ture Association at six centers in Chi- 
cago this winter announces series by 
Charles Zueblin, Frederick Starr, J. 
Paul Goode, James H. Breasted, Ar- 
thur E. Bestor. 

President George E. Vincent will de- 
liver the McNair lectures at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in January 
1914. 

Mr. A. M. Schoyer, a trustee of Chau- 
tauqua Institution, for many years gen- 
eral manager of the Vandalia lines and 
resident in Pittsburgh, has been elected 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
toad system with headquarters in Chi- 


cago. He has been with the Pennsyl 
vania since 1872. 

Mrs. Mabell S. C. Smith, assistant 
editor of The Chautauquan, recently 


addressed the Wellesley College Spanish 
Club on “Lazarillo the 
first picaresque novel, and gave before 
the students of Boston University a lec- 


de Tormes,” 


ture on “Twenty Centuries of Paris,” 
illustrated with slides 

Rev. A. E. Dunning, honorary presi- 
dent of the C. L. S. C. Class of ’80, re- 
turned from England last September 
and is now established in Boston with 
offices in the Tremont Building. Dr. 


Dunning is the leader of the Old South 
Bible Class for Men and Women which 
meets every Sunday afte: 
the morning service. The subject for 
this season is “The Making of the New 
Testament.” 


immediately 


Weekly Newsmagazine 





A TRILOGY 


Upon a Theme 
Vital to the 


HUMAN RACE 


THE TRUE THOUGHT OF 








MARRIAGE 

THE TRUE THOUGHT OF 
THE HOME 

THE TRUE THOUGHT OF 
THE CHILD 


By JOHN MILTON SCOTT 
Price, 1sc per copy, or the three for 36c 


in which there 
discussion, dissension and 


In this day and age, 
is so much 


shadow thrown upon so important a 
subject as that of marriage and the 
home, this is a timely and worthy 


grovp of booklets. In them the author 
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A Typical 
Craftsman 
Home 


What We Will Send You 


for 25 25 Cents— 


is 


1 Our newlbook “ Crafteman Houses,” 
by —— Stickley giving selected m 
a sketches interiors and details of 
real Craltoman homes—122 illustrations 
in a 


2 The :92-page Annual Home Decor 
tion Number of THE CRAFTSMAN 
olden treasury of the newest things 
tes t the homelover 


3 A Coupon entitling you to Craftsman 
Service (by experts) on any two home 
making problems 


4 A biank worth 25 cents in cash on am 
other attractive offer 


To make sure of getting 1 and 2 (the supply 
necessarily limited), send us your quarter with- 


out delay, 


THE CRAFTSMAN 


Room 822, Craftsman Bldg., New York 





















































beautifully portrays the purpose, the Sutietiebicamnettiantinditiaeedeall igneatin 
truth and the sanctity of true mar- . 
riage, the home and the child. -" 
Of the first The Christian Work and 
Evangelist says: Emerson Hough 
“We wish such a little book could be 
put into the hands of every couple 
about to found a home, It is one of e 
the most thoughtful statements on the 
subject that has recently appeared and Randall Parrish 
sets marriage in such a true and fine 
light as a_ beautiful opportunity to 
render an inestimable service to hu- 
manity that it can not help but im- © © 
press every reader.” win e a in 
The other two are only just from the 
press 
ARE ALL CONTRIBUTING EDI- 
Th N li p TORS OF THE IOWA ALUM- 
NUS, PUBLISHED BY THE UNI- 
920 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
- a VERSITY OF IOWA ASSOCIA. 
w x TION AT IOWA CITY. THE 
The WRITERS MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE IS $1 A 
Journal of Information for Lit- 
erary W. wrkers. Helps you Write, Re- 
write ind Sell. YEAR. 
Keeps you in Constant Touch with 
the Markets. 
writer can afford to be without “A STANDARD COLLEGE 
a pte on his desk, 
$1.50 a year Trial subscription 3 
months 40 cents. GA os 
32 Union Square, East, New York City MA ZINE. 
— ST — ] 
CHAUTAUQUA BOOKS WANTED—We 
CHAUTAUQUA - POST - CARDS will pay 25 cents each and postage for good 
Artistic colored views of Amphitheater, second-hand copies of the following Chautau- 
Colonnade, Denominational Houses, qua books: Hochdoerfer’s “German  Liter- 
Arcade, Hall of Philosophy, The Pier, ature;” Lavell's “Italian Cities; Warren's 
Chautauqua Lake, etc., etc. A dozen “Ten Frenchmen of the Nineteenth Century ;” 


of these Chautauqua Views makes a 
fine collection. joc rer dozen postpaid. 


CHAUTAUQUA - BOOK - STORE 


Joy's 
“Ideals in Greek Literature.” 
thickly wrapped, with bill, 
Press, Chauta: 


Lawson's 
nd postpaid, 
to Chautauqua 


“Men and Cities of ae 


uqua, New York 
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POPULAR TRAVEL BOOKS AND PAPERS 


INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE READING JOURNEYS. EXCELLENT WINTER READING MATERI. 
AL FOR INDIVIDUALS AND CLUBS 





Reading Journey in Central Europe 


(Paper) $.50, (Cloth) $1.00 

A walk in Rome, A Gondola Ride through Venice, 

Florence in Art and Story, Zigzag Journey Through Italy, 

Alt Nuremberg, The Land of Luther, Tramp Through the 

Southern Black Forest, Among the Alps, A Trip Down the 
hine. Bibliography, etc 





0 SGT ere ae ee (Paper) $.50 
By E. H. Blichfeldt 
A reading journey through this interesting and romantic 
land, studying conditions as to intelligence, religious senti 
ment, morality, fitness for self government. Review ques 
tions, program outlines, etc 


Reading Journey Through Spain....(Paper) $.50 
By John D. Fitz-Gerald, Ph.D 


The Spain of today with its background of History, In- 
stitutions, Literature and Art, 150 photographs. Personal 
observations of a Spanish-American authority 





Re (Paper) $.50, (Cloth) $1.00 


A reading journey by Shailer Mathews, D.D., Dean 
Divinity School, University of Chicago; president Federa- 
tion of Churches 


Incomparable aid and incentive to Bible study Re. 
markable collection of illustrations. 





Reading Journey Through Scotland (Paper) $.50 
Py Josephine Helena Short 
200 pages, 8 illustrations. Sidelights, bibliographies, 
authors, and programs for individual or club use 








PR ee her ee ee ee (Paper) $1.50 


_ A nine article reading journey by the noted professor 
of Egyptology, James Henry Breasted 





ALSO THESE READING JOURNEYS, PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, BIBLIOGRAPHIES, NOTES, ETC. 





PARIS (Paper, nine numbers)... $1.50 
LONDON (Paper, nine numbers) $1.50 
SOUTH AMERICA (Taper, nine numbers) . $1.50 
HOLLAND AND BELGIUM (Paper, eleven numbers). .$2.00 
KOREA (Paper) . $ .25 


GERMANY (Paper, four numbers) . © 


bus eee seeeen Me 
as *, AND BELGIUM (Paper, nine numbers). .$1.30° 
*Roth for $2.0 


ORIENT (Paper, nine numbers) ‘ .. $1.50 
SPIRIT OF THE ORIENT (Paper, three numbers)....$ .S0 
ENGLISH CATHEDRALS (Paper, nine numbers).. $1.50 





CHAUTAUQUA PRESS 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 


























iy 
Rambles and Studies in Greece 
By J. P. Mahafty..... -» «$1.50 
The Message of Greek Art. 
By Dr. H. H. Powers.... «+» 2,00 
Studies in the Poetry of Italy: 
Roman and Italian By Frank 
e Justus Miller and Oscar Kuhns 1.50 
The Meaning of Evolution. 
Ca By Samuel C. Schmucker...... 1.50 
“The Chau.auquan: A Weekly 
Newsmagazine.”’ Illustrated 
,REECKE CONSTANTINOPLE, ITALY, EVOLU- Featuring 
GR ; Where Civilizations oy Round 
TO 'RPRPENT RVERENTS > ") TRV About Constantinople. By 
TION, CURRENT EVENTS IN THE NEW ack Giants Been. 
CLASSICAL YEAR COURSE 1913-14 Coment,, Seeste, the aes 
A — F : quan” improved as a Weekly 
of : . Newsmagazine, with many spe- 
Six thousand Greeks in the United States paid thet cial features, complete in itself 
° , as a current news review, will 
own wavy back to Greece to join their Balkan allies and give to the reader the Cher 
- - - - . 1.: - rr a P % of Vv \ ld 
fight without pay for freedom from Curkish rule. lhe ee eS ee 
attention of the world is centered once again on the Classic in the broadest sense.......... 200 
lands of the Mediterranean basin, where civilizations have SARE 
ebbed and flowed for centuries. SPECIAL TERMS 
What lasting significance has Greece to the modern Casutenquen neonccceeseecses SMe 
. > . " Chautauquan with any one of the 
world Is the importance of Constantinople exaggerated ° four books seshpsinen sll 
What does our literary inheritance from Rome and Ital) Chautauquan with any two books 400 
P ? ‘ y ° 7 5 t of fou books ° 
amount to? Is the meaning of Evolution clear? = oe 4 = 
Light on these timely questions will be found in the CORNESTS COCRES 
: 4 . . . All Four Books (cloth bound) 
new Chautauqua Home Reading Course as follows: and the Chautauquan 5.00° 
, *Remit 30 cents extra for book set 
Pr ta postage or prepaid express “Collect” 
uqua eSS, aul uqua, e . charges are more 
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